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£ hallenge of Conservation must be met at the highest levels of honesty and 
responsibility. 

E xploitation of our Natural Resources must be regarded as the prime evil of our 
times, 

N 0 individual Canadian can afford to ignore the crises which are bound to ensue, 
if the present pattern is continued. 

T he true meaning of "conservation" is "preservation" - proper management of our 
resources to ensure their economic value to all peoples. 

E verywhere - to date - we have reaped where we did not sow. 

N eglect - and we shall reap naught but havoc. 

N ature is indeed harnessed, abused and degraded. 

£ t can happen in Canada'. It is not the old, nor those now in the prime of life 
who will suffer - but the young and the yet unborn who will ultimately 
inherit scarcity as a result of resource destruction evils. 

A dulation of destructive exploiters of natural resources must cease'. 

L IVING LAND must be our goal. If we truly love our country, we must jealously 
guard our natural resources - banish waste and wanton destruction - 
and work with intelligent scientific powers to restore fertility to 
our land - choosing for our leaders people whose true aims and 
ambitions lie in good stewardship of the natural gifts bestowed by a 
beneficent Creator. 


Y OU CAN HELP'. 

E ACH DAY COUNTS'. 

A CT NOW. 

R ESPONSIBLE CANADIANS MUST RALLY TO THE PRESERVATION OF OUR COUNTRY'. 

************* 
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THE NATURALIST IK MODERN SOCIETY 

by - A. F. Coventry 

In recent decades an increasing number of people, of almost any 
age and from any walk of life, have come to find an interest in natural history. 

To carry binoculars on a country walk no longer stamps one as strange; on the 
contrary it not rarely is an open sesame to new acquaintanceships and enjoyable 
country. 


This interest takes various forms, from predominantly esthetic 
to scientific, but there is no doubt that a considerably large proportion of the 
population is now actively concerned to acquire an understanding of the world 
around us that was the case half a century ago. This essay is an attempt to 
assess the place of this phenomenon in our modern urbanized society. 

Dr. Raven of Cambridge University, England, points out that it 
seems to be characteristic of high types of civilization that there develops an 
interest in living organisms which goes beyond their utilitarian or even esthetic 
values and is concerned with the objective study of wild nature. On at least two 
occasions in the long history of our civilization, b*-th high peaks, natural 
history has played a decisive role in determining the course of that civilization. 

Well over two thousand years ago Aristotle, using the v7ork of a 
number of predecessors and adding an immense number of his own observations, 
constructed a system of natural history with a highly developed theoretical back¬ 
ground, and in doing so founded biology and established the study of living things 
as a profound activity of the human mind. His thoughts about nature have 
influenced our world ever since. 

During the decline and break-up of the Roman Empire and the 
subsequent Dark Ages, Aristotle came to be regarded as the final authority on all 
matters pertaining to nature, to the exclusion of observation in the field, and 
for fifteen hundred years, more or less, nothing really new was added. Aristotle's 
account was hashed and rehashed, getting more and more inaccurate in the process, 
until the natural history of the eleventh century contained more fable than fact. 
The study of nature, of the world around us, was at its lowest ebb. The fault 
does not lie with Aristotle, but with the spirit of the times, the general reliance 
on authority and a cultivated distaste for investigation of the physical world. 

Gradually, however, a new spirit appeared, a return of interest 
in observation. It seems to have become manifest in the craftsmen., the artisans of 
the time; we find in Gothic cathedrals decorations based directly on natural 
objects, not copied from existing drawings but from the subjects themselves -- a 
frog, a dead bird, or a spray of foliage, picked up on the way to work by the man 
who was to spend the day carving the capital of a pillar or a corbel stone. 

A very early exponent of this renewal of observation was the 
Emperor Frederick II, Roman Emperor and King of Sicily and Jerusalem. He was not 
only a diplomat but also a first-class naturalist. His remarkable book, "The Art 
of Hunting with Birds" (circa 1245), was the first original contribution to 
ornithology in fifteen hundred years. It is far more than a mere treatise on 
falconry, though it is that, and a good one; it reports many new observations on 
birds other than predatory, for instance, the social-parasitic habits of the 
European cuckoo (like those of our cowbirds), and the broken-wing act of grouse 
and other birds with precocial young. One especially interesting point is that he 
clearly states that Aristotle makes mistakes; he regards the "Prince of Philoso¬ 
phers" as lacking field experience, and mostly quotes him only to correct him. 

He thus makes a sharp break with traditional reliance on authority. 

continued next page. 
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THE NATURALIST IN MODERN SOCIETY (continued from previous page). 

The Dominican monk Albertus Magnus (1193-1280), a younger 
contemporary of the Emperor Frederick, and primarily a philosopher, was caught in 
the current and reports many fresh observations on the plants and animals of 
northern Europe, where he travelled extensively on the business of his order. He 
apologizes for these petty details, for the job of a philosopher is to consider 
general principles, but towards the end of his life he remarked, "It is not enough 
to know in terms of universals, but we must seek to know each object's peculiar 
characteristics, for this is the best and perfect kind of science." 

A host of people succeeded him, mostly clergymen and doctors, v7ho 
studied the phenomena of nature for their intrinsic interest and in a scientific 
spirit. The movement first became strong in continental Europe and rather later 
spread to England, where it has been a strong tradition ever since. There began 
a process of collecting and preserving material; notes, specimens and visits x< 7 ere 
exchanged, and critical assessment of names of plants and animals was undertaken 
in an attempt to attain accuracy in communication. We, of course, continue the 
process today. These interests reached even the highest circles, and Queen Eliza¬ 
beth I v/as so interested in a certain Dr. Cooper's book on the subject of nomen¬ 
clature that as a rex^ard for writing it she made him bishop of Winchester. 

The new exploration of Europe and the voyages of global 
discovery characteristic of the times brought to light many species of plants and 
animals unknown to Aristotle, and it soon became evident that he could no longer 
be regarded as the final authority, at any rate as a source of factual knowledge. 
While no one denied his greatness as a pioneer his shadow over the field of nature 
somewhat diminished. 

Dr. Raven emphasizes the importance of this resurgence of 
natural history by the secondary title of his book, "A Study of the Making of the 
Modern World". For what was happening was a revolution in thought; European man 
was abandoning the old idea that this world was a rather unpleasant temporary 
abiding-place, not really worth learning about, and was deciding instead that it 
x^as a place of delight, one with which intimacy was to be desired. For the second 
time natural history played a determinative role in our civilization. 

From then on the trail bScame wide. Books on natural history were 
among the earliest to come from the first printing presses, some mere copies of 
the outxjorn fables of the Middle Ages, others fresh and with illustrations from 
v 7 oodcuts or metal blocks drawn from life, comparable with those in the botanical 
works of Britton and Broxm or Marie Victoria. 

The trail led to Gilbert White (1720-93), whose love of nature 
for its oxjn sake produced one of the world'? famous books. Natural History and 
Antiquities of Selborne; then to Charles Darwin (1809-82), who travelled the path 
of the naturalist to revolutionize not only biological thought, but all thought. 

Truly the naturalists of today inherit a great tradition; but 
does the story end there? Has natural history any significant part to play in the 
modern urbanized and mechanized world? Is the natural ist a rather curious and 
perhaps slightly aberrant individual who finds a harmless enjoyment in nature; or 
is he or she an important, perhaps vital, element in the p attern of our life? 

Natural history may be regarded from txTO points of viex?, the 
personal and the social; they overlap, of course, but they are distinct enough to 
justify separate consideration. 

On the personal aspect Beach Thomas seems to touch the root of 
the matter when he says, in "A Countryman's Creed", that a man's first duty is to 
feel at home in the place where he lives, and this is impossible unless he knows 
that place. 


continued next page, 
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THE NATURALIST IN MODERN SOCIETY (continued from previous page). 

Hudson has a vivid account in, I think, "Green Mansions", of the 
ecstatic experience of feeling wholly at one with nature, sharing gentler and 
harsher moods alike with an intensely intimate satisfaction. It is not given to 
most of us to achieve so deep a sympathy with our environment, but I think all 
naturalists will understand the feeling he is expressing. 

Charles Elton puts it in a more mundane but not less effective 
way; he suggests that when a naturalist says "There goes a beaver," he says it 
with the same sort of connotations as when he says "There goes the vicar." The 
naturalist is a member of a community and knows what other members of the 
community are doing. 

Bertrand Russell has recorded an observation of a city-bred 
child taken for the first time into the country; the boy showed strange, ecstatic 
delight at his first contact with nature, as if some deep hidden desire was being 
fulfilled. Russell indeed remarks that "the organic need that was being satisfied 
is so profound that those in whom it is being starved are seldom completely sane." 

Man in fact cannot escape his inheritance; he came from the 
earth and depends on it like all other animals, and only a short while ago in 
geological time his contact with the earth was as immediate as theirs and as 
necessary. The need may become deeply buried by the technological accretions of 
our sophisticated way of life, but its presence is being continually more fully 
recognized as urban pressure increases. 

The desire for escape from bricks and mortar has made adminis¬ 
trative bodies at all levels of government much concerned to provide parks for 
recreation, especially of the less mechanized kinds. There now is developing a 
realization that it is necessary to retain, in as nearly as may be their natural 
condition, representative tracts of countryside as nature reserves or wilderness 
areas, if future generations are to be ensured the opportunity of contact with 
nature in the raw, the nature that played a large part in shaping our culture. 

It is the call of the outdoors that makes thousands drive out 
of the cities every holiday along the highways or to one of the increasing number 
of parks. They certainly get enjoyment from it, but it is inchoate, and those 
who have no acquaintance with natural history are missing most of what the country¬ 
side has to offer; they miss it through lack of awareness, through lack of 
response to the innumerable stimuli constantly sent out by nature. In the city 
a cultivated indifference to noise and the glitter of neon lights may be a 
condition of retaining sanity, but to carry this attitude into the wilder areas 
is to lose much of the pleasure to be found there. 

This more or less undefined delight in nature is moreover not 
spoilt by scientific acquaintance with natural phenomena; rather it is enhanced, 
for the enjoyment becomes more varied according to mood and place. This complex 
relation has been noted by many writers, Eddington, for instance, carefully 
contrasts the two moods, the scientific and the emotional, and says of the latter, 
"These are not the moments when we fall below ourselves.... life would be stunted 
and narrow if we could feel no significance in the world around us beyond that 
which can be weighed and measured by the tools of the physicist." 

It is a common experience to find people of middle age or more, 
brought for the first time into close contact with nature, express regret that 
they had not been given earlier in life the key to its delights. It provides 
a pursuit which endures through life and which is much more engrossing than the 
mechanical stimuli of much radio and television. It gives us a glimpse of the 
world from which we have sprung and on which we depend for our existence; the 
world, moreover, which profoundly affects the way in which we organize our lives; 
the world which can exterminate us if we fail to adjust to its demands. 

continued next page. 
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Perhaps most important of all, nature confronts the individual 
with the great natural laws, which, as far as we can see, have operated unchanged 
since life appeared on this planet. Many people have found comfort and assurance 
in discovering stability behind the chaotic flux of human affairs in today's 
xrorld. 

That these are intangible values does not make them any less 
real and necessary to the full development of our civilization, as Spinoza long 
ago noted when he said, "The greatest good is the knowledge of the union the mind 
has with the whole of nature." 

There are large practical aspects of natural history which 
should have an important place in modern life. 

Much is currently being written and said about conservation of 
natural resources, and most people now have some idea of what is meant by the 
phrase. There is a widening realization that all is not well V7ith our land and 
waters, but none the less comparatively few people ^derstand.the real 3cgpe_q| 
cons ervation . Granting that its fun c tion is to make the world_a j 3 gtter place _ fq r 
h uman beings to live in. it is not sufficiently r ral^.^d_^ t . thiajji volves 
mgdd^^m^ world a better place for all living things, and that these are_not 
separate jobs, but one and the same . 

It is, of course, evident that during the last decade or so a 
great change has happened in the public attitude towards the handling of natural 
resources. Everyone is now aware of river-valley-conservation authorities; many 
private individuals are practising conservation methods; and, as noted earlier, 
the human need of nature is widely appreciated. It remains true, however, that 
too few people are seriously aware that man c annot fo r g e r ignore his „envlro ^ 
ment. c'^nTT^ impunity place himself wholly outsi de the system of .animate 
nature . 

Naturalists are aware of the great laws of nature operating 
through the centuries and constituting a matrix into x^hich all living things 
must fit if they are to survive; they understand the compulsions of these laws. 

Naturalists are, however, a minority of the population, and the 
majority remain unaware of this compulsive matrix, which simultaneously makes 
life possible and imposes strict limits on it; which provides the marvellously 
fit environment for life, but only if life conforms to that environment The 
widespread ignorance of these general and inescapable laws has had a large share 
in producing the present state of confusion and chaos. We 

can^push nature about to our heart's content without reference to the subtle 
interplay of things we call the balance of nature, when in fact x^e interfere 
our great peril. We have for a long time been breaking the little lax^s, and h 
big laws are beginning to catch up with us. 

Realization of the great natural principles leads to_a 
c onscious appreciation of the physical ear th, a nd to an jmje^ ^ding that __ t ^ 
health of civilization, bo th urban and rural , depends on the health of the la n d^ 
The first duty of natural history is to teach man this fac ^ 

Such realization leads to respect for the land amounting to 
reverence, and this respect operates anywhere. A city may be inevitably grimy, 
but it is not made the less so by using the sidewalks as a waste-basket, j 
littering the parks every fine holiday with newspapers and empty food 
containers, by breaking doxm the trees, and by smashing bottles on the bathing- 
beaches. 

The rural areas may not have the grime, but there are 
conspicuous substitutes. Few streams are free from pollution f 
goes unchecked, and many woodlots are grazed or savagely slashed. There aie 

continued next page. 
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few country roads without disfiguring piles of rusty cans, and almost any accessible 
pond is a dumping-place for all manner of offscourings of our culture, so that it 
becomes a perpetual reminder that man is the most untidy of mammals. 

This indifference to the land is a problem that has to be faced. 

It may be due to our obsession with the machinery without which this modern vjorld 
could neither have arrived nor continue to survive. A naturalist recognizes the 
importance of machinery, of course, but can still be moved to wonder at the annual 
marvel of spring and the annual reason for thanksgiving. He can look on growth, 
the output of foliage, the production of flowers and fruit, as work--not measured 
in kilowatts or horsepower, but none the less real. In the aggregate such work is 
tremendous, accomplishing with noiseless efficiency the transformation of the 
living soil; and the naturalist knows that without it all his machinery would be 
meaningless. 

If some part of the wonder that is proper to these and like events 
and a grasp of the immediacy of their bearing on human welfare could become part 
of the normal mental associations of all men and women from their earliest thinking 
days, it would be a long step towards relieving the earth of the indignities and 
abuses to which it is now subjected. 

There are peoples among whom appreciation of the earth is absorbed 
throughout childhood and youth and becomes their background. Such peoples have 
realized that conservation is a matter of co-operating with nature at all points, so 
that nature can give civilized man a chance to continue his existence. 

Naturalists can impart the values and principles under discussion 
to other members of their communities; not all will become naturalists, of course, 
but they may come to understand that such values and principles exist and have a 
significance for the general well-being, even if they themselves have not an 
inclination to pursue them. Naturalists can, by a collective effort, help to 
create an atmosphere, a mental climate, which is at least friendly and understanding 
towards all efforts to preserve the countryside as far as may be, at best active in 
support of such efforts. 

Naturalists can contribute directly to the preservation of nature 
in other x^ays. By the very character of their interests, they know xi7here nature 
is at its best in their neighbourhoods. They know X'jhat areas should be set aside 
as sanctuaries or nature reserves, either because of their geological or physio¬ 
graphic interest, or because they harbour rare plants or animals, or form a refuge 
for organisms likely otherwise to become exterminated. 

Naturalists are competent to have an opinion whether some pro¬ 
posed undertaking--perhaps a sewage-disposal plant, a golf course, a subdivision, 
or a highway--will destroy some unique or rare type of area, and they are in a 
strong position to express their views. They have done so, of course, in a number 
of cases, but the practice should be widespread. 

Ontario has a large system of parks under both provincial and 
municipal control, the provincial mainly in more northerly areas; but there are not 
enough to ensure adequate access to nature for the present population, let alone 
the increase expected in the near future. Many more are needed, but progress in 
providing them can be made only as fast as public opinion supports it; and 
naturalists everywhere can be powerful forces in forming that opinion. 

It seems clear that the world has never needed natural history as 
it does now. It needs it as the background of the thinking of all citizens about 
the world they live in; it needs it for the most practical job of preserving the 
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world in a state fit to live in. Not less important, it needs it also as an 
element, perhaps the core, of a personal joy in order, proportion and beauty, which 
is a necessity of a full and seemly culture. 


The preceding paper was a chapter from the book - FISH AND WILDLIFE - 
A Memorial to W. J. K'. Harkness - eminent biologist and teacher, 
and director of Ontario Fisheries Research. Professor A. F. Coventry 
the author of this writing is Professor Emeritus of Zoology, University 
of Toronto and is currently the Honorary President of the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists. 

The book in question was published in 1964 by Longmans Canada 
Limited and edited by the late J. R. Dymond, who, until his 
passing was Honorary Pres indent of the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists. 

**** 

** 

WHAT HAVE YOU DONE - AS A MEMBER OF THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB - IN SUPPORT OF 
THE REQUESTS WE HAVE MADE THAT YOU ADD YOUR VOICE TO THE TWO CONSERVATION MATTERS 
EXPLAINED IN THE JANUARY 1967 AND FEBRUARY 1967 ISSUES OF THIS PUBLICATION, viz. 
SAVING OF THE NIAGARA ESCARPMENT - and the proposal to put a highway through 
COOTE'S PARADISE????????? 

***** 


WOOD DUCK NESTING BOXES IN COOTE'S PARADISE 

by - James F. Anderson 

The annual Workshop Trip on Sunday, February 5, 1967, to repair 
and erect Wood Duck nesting boxes again proved a most popular outing. 

Some thirty juniors and seniors turned out to brave the wind and 
cold and the sometimes perilously thin ice of Coote's Paradise. 

Mr. Sandy Intini again performed a yeoman service as erection 
foreman of 17 new boxes which were constructed as a winter project by President 
Miles and the writer. 

On checking the thirty boxes left ready for tenancy last winter, 
one was found to be severely damaged by wind, two were not located and were 
presumed destroyed, and one was not checked as it was over the open water of 
the effluent from the Dundas purification plant. 

Of the remaining 27 boxes, we were pleased to find evidence of 
occupancy by Wood Ducks in a total of thirteen. Two boxes were used as roosts 
by Owls, leaving pellets and bits of fur. Two others were occupied by nesting 
Crackles and one by nesting Starlings. 

Interesting finds in the boxes used by Wood Ducks included one 
box with eighteen unhatched eggs, another had two eggs with chicks well developed, 
and one deceased duckling. 

The increase in Wood Duck nesting - from five in 1965 to thirteen 
in 1966, is most gratifying, and we feel the erection of the boxes has contributed 
to an expanded local population. This larger population was evident in both 
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WOOD DUCK NESTING BOXES IN COOTE'S PARi^.i^.SE (continued from previous page). 

observations and in the marked increase in the Wood Ducks banded during the past 
season -(181 in 1966 versus 45 in 1965). 

We feel the whole project is well worth while and will yield 
valuable information for further study as the work expands through the years. 

We shall endeavour to analyze all information gathered and report our findings 
in later editions of our "Wood Duck Magazine". 

********* 

******* 

***** 


GARTER SNAKES 


by - E.B.S. Logier 


To a naturalist, common species of animals are not any less interesting because 
of their commonness or abundance, even though for many others they may often seem 
to be, on the principle that curiosities are intriguing. Their status of common¬ 
ness did not just "happen" but rose gradually as a result of a long evolutionary 
history of adaptation, and is a dynamic testimonial su-cessful living. 

The whole complex of factors which culminated in the phenomenal success of garter 
snakes, genus Thamnophis , in North America, may never be known, but some of them 
seem to be apparent enough to justify a probable guess. 

The species sirtalis (with its nine races) is the commonest and widest-ranging, 
covering nearly all of North America, and therefore might be considered to be the 
most successful species of the genus. The dominant races in Canada are 
T, s. sirtalis in Ontario, T. s. pallidula through Quebec and the Maritimes, and 
T. s. parietalis from western Ontario to Alberta, and just entering the Northwest 
Territories. The area covered by these three races is truly vast. 

What might be some of the reasons for the success of this species? 

The northward extension of its range into regions of severe winters and short, 
cool summers is doubtless referable to its constitutional hardiness, and its 
method of reproduction. It is the first snake to emerge from hibernation in the 
spring, and the last to finally retire in the autumn. 

For winter quarters, well drained and moderately dry situations are sought where 
there will be no great risk of death by flooding or freezing. Animal burrows or 
other deep cavities in southern slopes, deep crevices among rocks or in the 
masonry of walls or bridges, etc., are good hibernating places. Many snakes will 
den up together in one hole, often mingled with other species. 

Hov7 much coldness these snakes can stand I do not know. Deep freezing would 
probably prove fatal, but superficial freezing would likely do no harm. Anyway, 
it seems apparent that they do not always go into very deep shelter, because a 
mild, sunny spell in winter may - and sometimes does - tempt a few of them out 
to bask. Sometimes these adventurous individuals make the mistake of wandering 
too far or staying out too long and are overcome by the cold. Later, their 
frozen bodies on the snow bear mute testimony to their brave mistake. 

Most snakes lay eggs which are deposited in some sheltered place and left to the 
tender (or otherwise) mercies of heir environment to hatch in due time. This 
is a somewhat hazardous procedure, though usually successful, but one quite 
unsuited to far northern climates where the summers are short and cool, because 
the total time and temperature in one summer is inadequate for incubation. 
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Garter snakes are among those species which have abandoned the practice of egg- 
laying. The female retains the eggs within her body until hatched, and then gives 
birth to the active young which are immediately able to shift for themselves. 

The advantages of this are plain enough, for the helpless developing young within 
the egg are protected from many dangers, such as being eaten by other animals, or 
death by chilling, flooding or drying. The mother snake usually escapes from 
attacks by enemies, and always seeks conditions which are comfortable for herself, 
and which are also best for her young. 

Where the summers are too cool and short for complete prenatal (or prehatching) 
development of her young, she takes them with her into hibernation, to finish their 
development, up to birth, the following season. The Blanchards (1941) in their 
studies of garter snakes found a range of developmental period of from 87 to 116 
days, each degree of average temperature, warmer or cooler, making a difference 
of days, more or less, in the period. 

Garter snakes are prolific. In T. s. sirtalis litters of from 15 to 30 are 
common, and much higher counts have been recorded. 

Another very important matter in survival is that cf fool. A species may be 
restricted in its territory and numbers because of tne nature and availability of 
its food. Many snakes are more or less specialized feeders. Thamnophis sirtalis 
is not specialized or choosy in the matter of food but will use a wide range of 
items, including earthworms, fish, amphibians, reptiles, birds and mammals, so 
long as they are small enough to be swallowed, and they are acceptable either 
dead or alive. 

Finally, escape from prowling enemies often depends largely upon 
concealment, and many small animals rely considerably upon it. The garter snake, 
in spite of its often vivid striping, is fairly well protected in this respect. 

In its natural surroundings on the ground among grasses, reeds and. brush, its 
colours blend with and disappear in the background. As the snake creeps along, 
its lengthwise striping shows no evident movement, but just vanishes behind it 
as it moves forward. Try to re-find a garter snake that has once escaped 
among grasses and brush and you will realize how very effectively its colours 
and pattern conceal it from view. 

These are, we believe, some of the factors which have enabled 
garter snakes to prosper so well in the competitive world of living things, where 
no favours are shown to any, and each is strictly on its own and for itself. 

(Mr. Logler is former Associate Curator of Herpetology at the 
Royal Ontario Museum - and this paper is from the Canadian 
Amphibian and Reptile Conservation Society) 

***** 

*** 

* 

ROBERT BATEMAN - DIRECTOR OF FIELD EVENTS on the Board of the HAMILTON NATURAL¬ 
ISTS' CLUB - has submitted the following preliminary report of his observations 
regarding the FIELD EVENTS PROGRAMME of our society, and they are reprinted here 
to invite the comments of the Members - either in writing to - "Director of 
Field Events, Hamilton Naturalists' Club, P. 0. Box 384, Main P.O., Hamilton, 
Ontario" - or personally at the March General Meeting when this matter will be 
taken up and your comments requested. 

THIS IS AN IMPORTANT TOPIC and WE INVITE YOUR PARTICIPATION . 
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FIELD EVENTS PROGRAMME of the HAMILTON 'TURALISTS' CLUB by Robert Bateman - 

"Sometime, I would like to have the whole basic topic of Field Events discussed. 
Either things are satisfactory - or they are not'. 

If they are not satisfactory - then one of two courses should be followed: 

1. Produce a miraculous formula which will inspire people to 
participate in large numbers. I suspect that this is impossible 
and the fault lies not so much in the events as in the people. 

2. Let the programming of Field Events follow the fate of the 
Thanksgiving Weekend - in other words - not bother with them 
in future'. 

Do the results justify the effort? Would superhuman effort on 
the part of our organizers produce super hikes? Is it fair to 
ask someone to act as a leader when only a handful of members 
show any interest? 

Are Naturalists the type of people who prefer to hike in an 
informal way with a small group of friends? 

How many new converts to the fold have our field events brought 
in, in the last five years? 

On the other hand, perhaps the situation is satisfactory. If this is the 
case, we should follow our tried-and-true formula. In addition, we should 
try to exploit any new ideas which might occur. 

Events such as the Bird Counts, Wood Duck Workshop Trip, Spooky Hollow 
Workshop Trip - are essential club work that must be continued whether 
other events are curtailed or not. 

The other trips are not so essential but should be discussed one at a 
time on the basis of how much interest was shown by the members. 

Some new ideas might be - 

- Behind the scenes at the Royal Ontario Museum 

- Exploring Mount Nemo's caves (not of universal appeal) 

- Glacial Geology of Halton and Haldimand (mostly by car) 

- Sketching in Nature 

- Research Project type (perhaps working in conjunction with scientists at 

McMaster University - gathering data, collecting 
specimens, making maps or booklets, etc. These 
projects should be small but interesting.) 


PLEASE LET US HEAR FROM YOU - EITHER IN WRITING or WITH AN EXPRESSION OF OPINION 
AT OUR MARCH MEETING 


NOTICE RE WORKSHOP TRIP to SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY - 


SUNDAY, MARCH 19, 1967 - Meet at southwest corner of Parking Lot at Mountain 
Plaza, Fennell & James Streets at 9:00 A.M. sharp. 

Bring Swedish Saws or Crosscut Saws and Axes as there are three large 
trees do^m which have to be cleared from the trails. Also bring pruning 
shears and loppers for clearing paths. Many hands are needed to put up 
the red ribbon with which we mark the trails. There are two new wooden 
signs to be erected. WE NEED ALL THE HELPING HANDS WE CAN GET - SO PLEASE 
PLAN TO BE THERE - this is your Sanctuary and it needs this Spring clean¬ 
up. Dress warmly and bring a lunch. 


Sanctuary Committee. 


EVENTS in MARCH 
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EVENTS in M/.RCH 


GENERAL MEETING GENERAL MEETING GENERAL MEETING 

Date and Time - MONDAY. MARCH 13. 1967 at 8;00 P.M. 

Place - Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens, 

Plains Road East, Burlington, Ontario 


Speaker 


■ MISS RHETA FIELD OF TILLSONBURG will give an 
illustrated talk on 

"A NATURALIST IN TRINIDAD" 

Miss Field visited our Club ,a few years ago 
and gave an interesting lecture. She is a 
thoroughly enthusiastic and interesting personality 
and you should not miss this, her return to again 
entertain us with her discoveries. 


* VISITORS ARE WELCOME REFRESHMENTS WILL BE SERVED * 

**************************************************;?**• I ,V*A*******vV**^**AAvV* 


FIELD EVENTS in MARCH FIELD EVENTS in MAR CH 


SUNDAY. MARCH 19. 1967 - WORKSHOP TRIP TO SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY - 

Leader - Sanctuary Director - Mrs. W. R. Shivas, 
'phone: 628-6846. See Page 102 for details. 
EVERYBODY OUT'.'. 11'.'.'.'.'. 


SUNDAY. MARCH 26. 1967 - Trip to LONG POINT for SWAN MIGRATION. Meet at 

Mountain Plaza, Fennell & James Sts., southwestern 
corner of parking lot, at 9:30 A.M. Leader: 

John Miles - 'phone - 522-6160. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


AUDUBON WILDLIFE FILM 


At Westdale Secondary School, Main Street West, Hamilton, Ontario at 
8:00 P.M., the fourth in the current series of illustrated lectures 
will be presented - 

"WILD RIVERS OF NORTH AMERICA" with John D. Bulger 
MONDAY, MARCH 20. 1967 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

AND - MARK YOUR ENGAGEMENT CALENDARS NOW for the two interesting field events 
scheduled for April - Saturday, April 8 - TRIP TO NISKA WATERFOWL 
RESEARCH STATION; and Sunday, April 23 - FIELD TRIP TO VALENS 
CONSERVATION AREA. See Green sheet for details. 

************************** 

Also - do not forget the ANNUAL MEETING of the FEDERATION OF ONTARIO 
NATURALISTS at KITCHENER, Ontario - APRIL 29 and 30, 1967 


************************** 
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SUMMARY of 1966 CHRISTMAS BIRD COUMT 


The 1966 Bird Count of 78 Species was the seventh highest number of 
species to have been recorded during the forty-six Annual Christmas Bird Counts 
that we have held in Hamilton, 


The 1966 total was four species below the ten-year average from 1957 to 
1966. The total of 15,610 individuals - 4,500 below the ten-year average. 


1966 saw only Mallard X Pintail hybrid recorded on the Hamilton Christ¬ 
mas Bird Count for the first time. The total number of species to have been 
recorded on the Hamilton Christmas Bird counts remained at 157 species. 


The numbers of the following species, which were all-time highs, were 


recorded on the 1966 Christmas Bird 
in brackets. 

Count. 

The previous high and year are shown 

RING-necked PHEASANT 

286 

(230 in 1938) 

AMERICAN COOT 

29 

(10 in 1964) 

COMMON CROW 

2700 

(2400 in 1965) 

MOCKINGBIRD 

2 

(1 in 1927,1941,1954,1955,1965) 

HOUSE SPARROW 

3900 

(3400 in 1961) 

The count of the following species 
is in brackets. 

tied the 

previous hxgh total. The previous year 

PIED-BILLED GREBE 

1 

(1930,1960) 

SNOWY OWL 

5 

(1949,1964) 

YELLOW-THROAT 

1 

(1950,1958,1959,1965) 


Only the following 47 species have been recorded on all of the last ten 
Christmas Bird Counts (1957-1966 inclusive): 


MALLARD 

BLACK DUCK 

GREATER SCAUP 

COMMON GOLDENEYE 

BUFFLEHEAD 

OLDSQUAW 

COMMON MERGANSER 

RED-BREASTED MERGANSER 

RED-TAILED HAWK 

SPARROW HAWK 

RUFFED GROUSE 

RING-NECKED PHEASANT 

GLAUCOUS GULL 

GREATER-BLACK-BACKED GULL 

HERRING GULL 

RING-BILLED GULL 


MOURNING DOVE 
GREAT HORNED OWL 
LONG-EARED OWL 
BELTED KINGFISHER 
YELLOW-SHAFTED FLICKER 
HAIRY WOODPECKER 
DOl^NY WOODPECKER 
BLUE JAY 
COMMON CROW 
BLACK-CAPPED CHICKADEE 
WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH 
RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH 
BROM CREEPER 
WINTER WREN 
ROBIN 

GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET 


CEDAR WAXWING 
NORTHERN SHRIKE 
STARLING 
HOUSE SPARROW 
COMMON CRACKLE 
CARDINAL 
COMMON REDPOLL 
PINE SISKIN 
AMERICAN GOLDFINCH 
SLATE-COLOURED JUNCO 
TREE SPARROW 
FIELD SPARROW 
WHITE-THROATED SPARROW 
SWAMP SPARROW 
SONG SPARROW 

J. B. Miles. 


************************************************** 

*************** 


REPRIEVE FOR A CANYON, NOW THE REDWOODS - "Life" Magazine, February 17, 1967 - 
Chalk one up for the conservationists. The Administration, confronted by wide¬ 
spread protests (including LIFE, May 7, 1965), has dropped its plans to build two 
power dams bracketing the Grand Canyon that would have flooded great stretches 
of some of the finest canyon wilderness in the U.S. A steam plant could do the 
job just as well, the Administration admits, without spoiling the canyon. 

AND NOW THE REDWOODS... 


Congratulations to "LIFE" and to AMERICAN AUDUBON for publishing the facts'.'.!'.! 
COME ON CANADIANS - THIS IS A BRILLIANT EXAMPLE OF WHAT CAN BE DONE!!!!!!I!!!!!!!! 


******* 
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N0TB,',0ttTHY BlttU HEGOttPS 


Number of species recorded to February 23, 196? - 92 


Gadwall 

Feb. 

4 

3 La Salle Park 

R. Westmore, G. North 

Ring-necked Duck 

Feb. 

4 

1 La Salle Park 


Hooded Merganser 

Jan. 

23 

1 High Level Bridge 

G. W. North 

American Coot 

Feb. 

4 

3 Indian Point 

R. V/estmore, G. North 

American Woodcock 

Feb. 

14^^ 

1 Q.E.W. at Bronte Creek 

R. A. H. V/estmore 

Ring-billed Gull 

Feb. 

18 

70 E. end of Harbour 

George & Laurel Worth 

Barred Owl 

Feb. 

23-'!- 

1 North of Lake Medad 

Jan Bradshaw 

Long-eared Owl 

Feb. 

5 

5 Carluke 

G. & L. North 

ie±low-b. SapsuckerFeb. 

8^!- 

1 Bartlett Rd., Heamsville Georere Mevers 

i^r. Horned Lark 

Jan. 

28F 

50 Caledonia etc. 

J. Miles, H. MacPherson 


Feb. 

12 

53 Sydenham Road & Hwy.5 

G. & L. North 

N. Horned Lark 

Feb. 

12^^ 

1 " n M II 


Tufted Titmouse 

Feb. 

12 

4 Roman Dr., Dundas 

Olive Newcombe 

Mockingbird 

Jan. 

29 

1 Stoney Creek 

G. North, H. Moore 

Robin 

Feb. 

10 

6 Sulphur Springs 

Robert Curry 

Cedar Waxwing 

Feb. 

11 

20 Mineral Springs 

H. Moore, R. V/estmore 

Northern Shrike 

Feb. 

4 

1 Bronte 

G. North, R. V/estmore 

Myrtle Warbler 

Feb. 

18 

1 Grimsby Beach 

George Meyers 

Rusty blackbird 

Feb. 

5 

10 Desjardins Canal 

J. B. Miles et al. 

nrown-h. Cowbird 

Jan. 

22 

4 100 Arnold St. 

Bob Doering 


Feb. 

18 

11 South of Caledonia 

R. Westmore, M. Shivas 

Purple Finch 

Feb. 

11 

10 Sulphur Springs 

H. Moore, R. Westmore 

Pine Siskin 

Feb. 

11 

10 " " " 

II II It 

Red Crossbill 

Jan. 

29 

12 " " II 

H. Moore, G. North 


Feb. 

11 

20 " " " 

" " " Westmore 

Oregon Junco 

Jan. 

1-i^ 

1 Ancaster Golf Links 

Robert Westmore 


Feb. 

10 

1 Church St., Ancaster 

Robert Curry 

Viihite-cr. Sparrow 

Feb. 

5^*- 

1 125 Mt. Albion Road 

Adeline Bowland 

Vihite-th. Sparrow 

Feb. 

la"- 

1 Church St., Ancaster 

Robert Curry 

Swamp Sparrow 

Feb. 

5 

1 Ancaster Golf Links 

G. V/. North 

Lapland Longspun 

Feb.10,12 

1, 1 Carluke; Sydenham Rd. 

R. Curry; G. North 

Snow Bunting 

Jan. 

28 

60 York 

J. Miles, MacPherson 


Feb. 

11 

95 Carluke, Rockton 

R. Westmore, G. North 


■iHi-vHHHi-JHS- 

OBSERVERS OM CHRISmS .«IRD COUNT: Ken. Adcoe, Caroline Anderson, Don uabb, 

Eric rf. Bastin, nrent noehm, Ron. uoyce. Hazel croker, Mrs. T. R. nrown. Win. I. 
amp"ell, Mark Chewter, Don Clarke, C. E. Cudmore, John Cumming, Bob Doe ring, 

Jim Dowall, Michael Dyer, Alf Epp, Mrs. Mary Funk, A. Gillie, W.A.T. Gilmour, 
Mrs. J.E.L. Graham, Bradley Gray, nrent Gray, Leslie A. Gray, Lydia Hamilton, 
Audrey Hawkes, Edith Kamermans, Jan Kainerraans, Russ. Kardos, V/ayne King, Susanne 
Lawrie, Toss Lawrie, Maurice Laycock, James Lemon, Mrs. Charles Lenz, Ray. N. 
Lowes, R.G.C. MacLaren, Harold MacPherson, Ross McAndrew, R. C. Mellish, John a. 
Miles, Huuer Moore, Olive Newcombe, Laurel North, George W. North (Compiler) 
David K. Powell, Thelma Powell, Rhoda Robertson, Gary Rousseau, Keith Salisbury, 
u f^.^Seant, John A. Scott, Marion Shivas, Doug. A. Smith, V/illiam F. Smith, 
Mabel Watson, Andrew vfestmore, Dorothy Westmore, J. Harvey Williams (Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club). 

Send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave. W., phone 522-6082. 
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